SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. 


OUR TEACHERS’ HOME READING CIRCLE. 


H AVE you ever seen, on the outside of a confectioner’s shop window, 

a group of gutter-children, standing and looking with longing eyes 
and watering mouth? And have you ever imagined—or partly realised 
—what would ensue suppose someone with power of ‘demand ”’ equal to 
the ‘“‘supply ” were suddenly to come up to the children and say, ‘‘ Follow 
me inside, and I will pay for everything you can eat.’’ What would 
happen ? Would those youngsters wait long to pick and choose? Would 
they stand like the ancient donkey of the philosophers, with head between 
two trusses of hay so equal in attraction that, by such a nice balance of 
motives, it never could decide which to eat, and so ate neither and 
starved 2 Would our modern group of hungry children, under such a 
fine balance of opposing motives, hesitate which pile of pies or tarts to 
attack? Would it not be, as soon as they entered the shop, a case of 
doing duty on that which lay nearest them,—nutrition or digestion never 
thought of—cheese-cakes, rice-buns, ham-sandwiches, sausage-rolls, ice- 
creams, and strawberry puffs would quickly go the way of all confections. 
And it is just conceivable that if the children ate hard enough, and stayed 
in the shop long enough, they might get so full and so satiated that it 
would take a clever man to find another eatable to suit them. 

Well, such things are a parable. Since the plate-glass window of 
education has been placed as the only partition between an English child’s 
mind and all the ‘‘solids’’ and ‘‘sensations’’ of literature, there was only 
needed the next thing, that literature should be dirt cheap, in order to see 
what children would do with books when they get them. It is sometimes 
said that the children of to-day will read nothing but sensations. I do 
not believe it. Like those urchins of the gutter let in among the confec- 
tions, the children of to-day have largely fallen to reading what has come 
first to their hands. My faith and experience are that they would have 
read, and will read, and do read, books of a better sort just as readily. 
The only thing they want is a little guidance. Flung face to face, and 
free, before our heaps of literary loaves and confections, how is a child to 
know, without kindly help, what is good or bad for its mental digestion ? 
__ In America, some dozen years ago, this need of guidance in the read- 
ing of young folk was so clearly seen by D. Lothroy & Co., the publishers 
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of ‘‘Wide-Awake,’”’ that, with the help of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
the Chantanqua Young Folks’ Reading Union was formed, courses of 
reading arranged, and thousands of young people joined the Union, the 
cost of membership being about what would cover the postage of directions 
and correspondence between the director and his many readers. It was 
in honour of the large number of young people in that district joining the 
Union that it was named the Chantanqua Reading Union. 

But this movement really had its origin earlier still. Lake Chantan- 
qua, in New York State, is a summer holiday resort. In the year 1874, 
a number of day school teachers finding themselves together there, seek- 
ing refreshment of weary body and mind, started a Reading Circle 
among themselves. It occurred to some of them that they all would read 
while there, and they might as well read to some purpose, no matter how 
light the reading. Soon several hundreds took to the idea, courses of 
reading were arranged, and every year since then the Reading Union 
has grown in magnitude and importance. Other Reading Unions on 
similar lines have sprung up throughout the States. The Chantanqua 
Union has developed into the Chantanqua University, and instead of a 
few hundred teachers meeting together for four or five days’ reading, as 
many as 200,000 assemble for eight weeks’ time at the open-air University 
by that summer lakeside at Chantanqua. 

And in addition to that two months’ guidance in the woodlands, the 
University, during the ten other months in the year, guides the reading 
of thousands of members by printed directions. It lays down certain 
courses of reading, advises as to the best books to read, and the best to 
refer to on any subject taken. 

Mr. J. G. Fitch, one of Her Majesty’s most eminent school inspectors 
in England, was sent to America some time since by Government as 
travelling commissioner to inquire into the methods of education there. 
In his report just presented he tells how, in summer, he found this novel 
and famous open-air university encamped in tents near the woods on 
Chantanqua Lake side. Of course, in our climate, all these outward 
arrangements. cannot be imitated with advantage. But the idea is 
applicable universally, and so England is going to do something. 

Within the last two years Dr. Paton, ot Nottingham, and other well- 
known men, have initiated and organised in England a somewhat 
similar Reading Union. The main idea is to help busy people by 
laying down for them some guiding lines as to what books it would be 
well and possible for them to read on any subject they may be interested 
in ; and very successful meetings have just been held at Blackpool, where 
lectures by eminent men have been delivered, on many subjects, with a 
view of creating an interest, and in order to let people find out what it 
may be that they do take a realinterest in. Those who are moved to join 
the Reading Union will give in their names, state their subject, and, in 
the course of a little time, will receive printed directions as to the books 
they are advised to go through. ‘To many people these directions will be 
an immense advantage, as they will help them to concentrate their read- 
ing within a strengthening channel, and their membership in such a union 
will just give them motive power to read one thing, rather than everything 
and nothing. 

Now, do not most of us require some such concentration and some 
such motive power in our reading.. New books are published at the rate 
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of twenty-five a week, While in business Mr. George Routledge himself 
published one book a day every day in the year. I need not say that 
nobody could now-a-days read one-half the books that come out, although, 
if I remember rightly, Mr. Grant Allen says he reviews regularly several 
books a week. But it is not always necessary to read a book in order to 
review it. Someone says it is quite enough for a critic to cut the leaves 
and smell at the paper-knife! Seriously, however, it may be said that 
when one has read a few good books on any subject he has read all, for 
the multitude of minor books are often only a different way of expressing 
and emphasising a few of the old thoughts. And this is an added reason 
why people whose time is limited should have a means of knowing which 
are the leading books on the subject they wish to pursue. 

Take, then, our Sunday school work. It is not a very wide subject, 
yet the numbcr of books provided for teachers to read is astonishingly 
great. And the majority of them are admirable books, too. What 
happens? Why, one of two things. Either teachers take up books just 
as they come at them, and try to read all; or, they simply never attempt 
to read any one of them. 

It may be thought by some people that our teachers, as a rule, don’t 
want to read anything to help them in their work. But thatI deny. So 
far as I know them, teachers are generally anxious and really troubled to 
get hold of some book helpful to them in their lessons ; and it is often 
because there are so many books appealing to them they hardly know 
what to choose, or their knowledge of books is too limited to enable them 
to find the right one, that their time runs to waste in the hunt, or their 
eagerness for the object abates. 

What is the remedy? I have long thought what a good thing a 
Teachers’ Home Reading Circle would be; and I would here initiate one 
if I may. Let us see how we stand. We are Sunday School teachers. 
Our scholars meet us to be made morally and spiritually better. We do 
them good most of all by being their friends. Any teacher who is the 
bosom friend of his scholars is in the front rank of modern Sunday school 
teachers. ‘‘I believe in God the Father, maker of heaven and earth,’’ is 
a creed for adults; but, as has recently been said, ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father, maker of my father and mother and my Sunday school teacher,”’ 
is the creed of children whose hearts have been touched to love or loyalty. 
And such a creed is self-made in the soul of every child who has wise 
parents and a kindly teacher for a bosom friend. 

But we have to meet our scholars on the Sunday. It would be well if 
we often remembered that more than likely they depend upon us entirely 
for their moral and spiritual training. The two things, next to living, 
personal influence, which touch and shape the better life, are a great book 
and a good man. Of these, the Bible is our greatest book, and Jesus is 
our highest man. Whatever other books we may use, whatever other 
men we may quicken admiration for, we cannot, in our Sunday schools, 
go wrong in reckoning the Bible and Jesus as our Book and our Man, 
But now comes the difficulty. Teachers confess they do not know their 
own way through the Bible, and therefore shrink from the pretence of 
leading children therein. Or, they feel themselves so ignorant of those 
surroundings amid which Jesus lived, the setting forth or picturing of 
which would make him, what he so seldom is, to their scholars,—a real, 
growing, suffering, conquering man. Teachers will tell you that if they 
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could use the Bible, if they could make the story of Jesus natural and 
attractive, with what gladness would they do it! But they want to know 
how. : 

Twenty years ago they might have been advised to read Thomson’s 
‘‘ Land and the Book,’”’ Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai,’’ and ‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish 
Church.”’ Nor is the advice bad for to-day except for the fact that these 
books alone contain nearly 3,000 pages. 

Ten years ago, teachers desirous of understanding the Bible, and 
with ability to realize Jesus, might have been advised to read Kuenen’s 
‘‘ Religion of Israel,’’ and ‘‘ The Bible for Young People” ; and no one 
who knows these books will have anything but praise for them. Only 
here again there are nine volumes, containing nearly 4,000 pages. 

Well, at last arises a man of genius in the shape of W. C. Gannett, 
who, by infinite labour, amazing skill, sure insight, scientific mind, poetic 
heart, and reverent soul, manages to compress, arrange, and light up this 
mass of modern Biblical scholarship, and put what a teacher chiefly wants to 
know into a little book of 220 pages. It is a perfect marvel. The more 
you look into it the more you wonder at its wealth of information, and not 
a dull line from first to last, every page seems alive! This, fellow-teachers, 
is the book for us. It is the book to read. We can well afford to let all 
other books for teachers wait until we have studied this. It would not be 
too much for each of us to say and do as did St. John: ‘‘ And I took the 
little book and ate it.’’ It will not turn bitter, but sweet, within us. 

Gannett entitles his book ‘‘ The Childhood of Jesus.’’ But you need 
to read the title scientifically and poetically, for the book begins almost 
as far back as our Bible does, and traces the story of a thousand years. 

Turning, however, to the book, you soon see what he means. As he 
himself says: ‘‘ Except the legends connected with the Bible, that little 
story of the lost boy found among the Temple teachers, is the only story 
told us of all that happened in Jesus’ childhood. How much the world 
would give for another leaf or two from the sayings kept in Mary’s heart. 
But that story is zo¢ all we know about him; we can bring back many a 
sight and sound with which he must have been familiar; and all familiar 
sights and sounds become a part of a boy helping to shape his character 
and colour his thought. So these lessons on the Gospel Background—the 
scenery of land and history, of men and manners that surround the Gospel 
figure,—are named ‘‘The Childhood of Jesus.” With regard to Gannett’s 
book I have only time to say that the central idea in the writer’s mind is 
the idea of gvowth—growth from within but influenced from without. For 
example: the religion of Israel was a growth, the books of the Bible were 
the growing expression of that religion. And the man Jesus was the 
Flower of his Race, though the fruit of his life is for the healing of nations. 
With this central idea of a progressive revelation in his mind, Gannett, in 
this charming book of his, takes us through the scenery, among the 
people, of Jesus’ Land. We seem to be there amid the city and country 
life, beholding their trades and customs, seeing their ‘‘orchards some- 
times half hide their villages,’ and finding the fields, in fower-time, 
flushed and glowing with colour,—buttercups, dandelions, daisies, roses, 
white Stars of Bethlehem, and, above all, bright scarlet tulips, and 
poppies, and anemones, a blaze of scarlet. In short, Gannett is our 
companion, brimful of information given in brightest, briefest words, as 
he goes with us on ‘‘a tour through Palestine to see the places and people 
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Jesus saw,’’ and after such a tour taken with him the Gospels begin to 
read like a picture-book. 

Such is the book, then, that I have selected as the first to read in our 
Teachers’ Home Reading Circle. Other books may follow in due course, 
one of Prof. Carpenter’s certainly. But, by taking one little book at a 
time, and loyally keeping to it, we ourselves shall be surprised in a year 
from now at the amount of good we have gained. 

In the directions to readers given below you will observe that we 
propose to read Gannett’s book through in twelve weeks. All the 
reading, of course, will be done by each at his or her own home. A 
quarterly meeting might be held, at which it would be open for anyone 
to ask orally or in writing an explanation of any difficult passage in the 
little volume. The book, however, isso clear that I do not expect this will 
be much required. Our arrangement is that anyone may join this 
Reading Circle. 

Let me now give the directions :— 

_ Our Teacuers’ Reaping Crrcie.—We, of this Circle, wish to do 
just a little useful and regular reading at home, and therefore promise 
each other that, week by week, we will, all being well, read the pages 
here agreed upon.—‘ The Childhood of Jesus,’ by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett. [Copies can be had at the S.S.A. Office, Essex Hall, or 
through any bookseller. Price 1/6.] 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CIRCLE OF READERS:—(I) Have a small map 
of Palestine, and the Bible, always before you while reading this book. 
(2) Look for every place on the map that is mentioned in the book. (3) 
Look up every passage in the Bible when chapter and verse are given. 
(4) Read very slowly ; there is so much to take in from every sentence. 
(5) It would be a great gain to you if you wrote out such sentences as 
particularly strike you. (6) A good way to test your in-take as you go 
along is to try and answer Gannett’s questions at the end of each lesson. 

Note—Pass over, at present, his advice about other books, such as 
Farrar’s, Geikie’s, &c. Keep, this time, to Gannett, map, and Bible. 

PaGES TO READ, AND WHEN.—(From October to December, 
1889).—1st week, ‘‘ Jesus’ Native Land,’’ pp. 13-20; 2nd, “ Jesus’ 
People,”’ pp. 21-33; 3rd, ‘‘ The Religion of Jesus’ People,” pp. 34-50 ; 
4th, ‘‘ The Nation’s Dream,’”’ pp. 51-66; 5th, ‘Christmas Poem and 
Christmas Fact,’ pp. 71-89; 6th, ‘‘ The Carpenter’s Home,’ pp. go- 
105; 7th, ‘‘The Country Boy,’ pp. 111-117; 8th, ‘‘ Village Scenes,”’ 
pp. 118-131; 9th, ‘‘The Village Synagogue,”’ pp. 132-149; roth, ‘‘Holy 
Days and Holidays,” pp. 150-162 ; 11th, ‘‘ The Boy in the Holy City,” 
pp. 166-194; 12th, ‘‘ From Twelve to Thirty Years Old,” pp. 195-220. 

If there is anything in the book which you cannot make out, please 
mark the margin, and either ask your own minister about it, or write to 
the Editor of the Sunday School Helper. 

And now let me say, in conclusion, that those directions have all been 
carefully considered. I think we have faith enough in one another, and 
in one united purpose, to follow out the plan as faithfully as we can. 
Urgently I plead with you to use map and Bible every time you read, 
and should anything tempt you any week to neglect the reading, I believe 
the thought that others of your fellow-teachers trust you to be true to your 
promise, will quicken you to the task. All the reading allotted for one 
week may really be done in one night, though it would be far better done 
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intwo. And should anyone, on the other hand, be tempted to read at one 
time more than is appointed, I would ask them to remember what a 
sensible old joiner uséd to say. He sometimes came to do odd jobs for 
me, and when at meal-times I pressed him to take a little more if he had 
really finished, he always said: ‘‘ No, thank ye, not this time, I’ve taken 
as much as I can use.” 

Members of the Circle will find, few as the allotted pages for each week 
appear, that if fairly enjoyed and masticated, they contain as much as 
they canuse. Nay, if my fellow-teachers in this HomME READING CIRCLE 
will try faithfully to follow the well-considered directions laid down, I 
promise them that Gannett will make for them the old Bible like a new 
book, and the far-off Jesus like a living man. J. J. Wricut. 


BOOKS AND THEIR USES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


“They do most by books, who could do much without them.”— 
Sir Thomas Browne. 


ys are! the instruments employed in Sunday school work, perhaps 

it will be universally admitted that none have played, or are 
destined to play, a more important part than good books. With their 
assistance, a teacher of only moderate ability can do much; without their 
aid, even the best teaching loses much of its interest and value. In this 
article it is proposed to consider some of the uses to which books may be 
put, in order best to carry on the work of the Sunday school; not only as 
class-books, commonly so called, but in the preparation of lessons, and 
also for the purpose of enlarging the ideas and enriching the mind of the 
teacher. 

Without claiming any extraordinary knowledge of the subject, the 
writer of this paper desires to say that for some years he has acted as 
secretary to a committee specially appointed to provide suitable books 
for one of our largest Sunday schools. This position has given him 
many opportunities of ascertaining the wants of the teachers, and the 
facilities for, or difficulties of, supplying those wants. 

It must be borne in mind that the Sunday school was first established 
to do the work now done in the day school, namely, to give the poorer 
part of the population secular education; and that only very recently 
have the first batch of compulsorily educated children marched through 
the Sunday school, from the infant to the adult class, while even yet may 
be found odd stragglers who have somehow missed the opportunities 
taken by others. 

It is not proposed to enter into a discussion here on ‘‘the true work 
of the Sunday school,”’ or on ‘‘the Sunday school of the future:’”’ whether 
science should find a place in the Sunday school curriculum; or whether 
doctrinal teaching should be encouraged. Assuming that these points 
are decided, the question remains, What are the best books for the work, 
and what is the best method of using them ? 

The practice of reading round in class, however justifiable it ma 
have been when the primary object of the Sunday school was to teac 
the ‘‘three R’s,’’ seems to be altogether out of place now that the State 
compels every child to be instructed in these elements on the week-days. 
But customs and usages survive the circumstances which called them 
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into existence, and the most common practice to-day is for books to be 
used in this manner; in addition to the Bible, the class of book commonly 
chosen being some kind of narrative,—history or adventure perhaps. 
As a rule this species of literature is written in such a style as to be 
easily understood, and, consequently, the vocation of the teacher is gone 
if the child could get as much instruction from the book if read at home. 
Of course, there are books of this class which may do great good in the 
hands of an intelligent and earnest teacher, who can fill in the details, 
draw practical lessons from the passages read, and illustrate them in a 
way which will make a lasting impression on the minds of. the scholars. 
But such books and such teachers, it is to be feared, are the exception 
rather than the rule, the former being generally very commonplace, and 
the latter content to let the reading go on so long as it is fairly correct 
and the scholars do not contribute more than their share to the din of 
the schoolroom. In such a case it is no wonder if the mind of the teacher 
begins to wander, until at last he is oblivious of the existence, not only of 
his class, but of the entire school. A superintendent of one of our 
Lancashire schools, standing near a class, on one occasion, heard one of 
the lads, in the usual loud tone of voice, utter the phrase, ‘‘secks of 
sawdust.” Thinking that rather a strange expression—the book in use 
was the New Testament—and seeing the teacher had failed to notice the 
sentence, he questioned the lad, and found that what he should have said 
was ‘‘sects of the Sadducees.’’ Such teaching is very unsatisfactory, 
and is far less attractive than what we are pleased to call the discipline 
and drudgery of the day school. 

Another method adopted by some teachers is perhaps even more 
objectionable. That is taking a book and reading it to the class without 
explanation or comment. Now it is quite easy to understand that there 
are books the contents of which a teacher may desire to communicate to 
his class; books which, on account of the price, may be out of reach as 
class-books; or the teacher may find a book, the reading of which might 
furnish a theme for conversation or discussion in the class, or on which 
he may ‘‘point a moral’’ as well as ‘‘adorn a tale.’”’ In such instances, 
provided always there were sufficient preparation, there could not be the 
same objection as to another practice which, it is feared, is more common 
than many will like to think. It is no use disguising the fact that when 
a teacher takes a book to read to the class it is generally to obviate the 
need of preparation on his own part, and is a last feeble resource to keep 
the scholars quiet,—though it does not always succeed, as anyone may see 
who watches the process in operation. Unless it be in a class-room, the © 
teacher sits almost double (setting all the laws of health at defiance), to 
keep his voice within the precincts of his own class. He becomes in- 
terested, as he must do if he is to read so as to arouse interest. A few 
more backs are bent, until the heads of reader and audience meet in the 
centre, their spines being nearly horizontal instead of vertical. But out- 
side this ring of interested persons there is a number of whose very 
existence the teacher seems to be unaware, and who is thus left free to 
enjoy themselves at their own sweet will, to the annoyance of everybody 
else in the school. The books generally selected for this style of ‘‘teach- 
ing’? are either tales or narratives of adventures. 

The works of the late Charles Dickens would very properly find a 
place in the Sunday school library, whose shelves might also contain 
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scholars have access—is also unsatisfactory. A course of lessons given 
to a class is robbed of half its value if the members of the class have no 
books in which they can read up the subject taught. Of course this 
objection applies equally to the reading of a book to the class by the teacher. 

~ So much for the manner of using the books, Something will be said 
in another paper about the books that might be used. F. CRawsHaw. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR A CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


‘Fear God and keep His commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 


N this verse from the book of Ecclesiastes we are told what our duty 
is, the duty of every person in the world, whether it be man, woman, 
or child. ‘To fear God'’—that means to please and obey and serve 
Him,—and ‘to keep His commandments,” does that sound very 
difficult? We know what those commandments are; they are so simple 
that everyone can understand them: but do we really follow them, and 
do we feel we are doing our whole duty? Sunday after Sunday we read 
texts and hear sermons and sing hymns, but I wonder how many of us 
think of what we are saying and hearing, and how many go away feeling 
the better for the service, with something to think about and be helped 
by during the week. 

Now this is a subject I want the children specially to listen to, for I 
am afraid they think sermons are for grown-up people, and they there- 
fore do not attempt to attend to what is going on. But though sermons 
are often long and difficult, there is generally something a child can 
understand in them, and at any rate they can understand and join in 
the hymns and prayers which are intended for us all alike. But the 
fact is we do not fix our minds sufficiently on the services in our schools 
and chapels. We know that what we hear there is all good and true, 
but we think we have heard it all before, and there is no need to pay 
any special attention this time, so we let our thoughts wander, and as 
soon as the class or service is over we rush off, and think no more of our 
Sunday instruction till the next Sunday comes round, when the same 
thing happens again. 

Now this ought not to be, children, it is not fulfilling your duty 
properly, for it is the duty of all of us to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge and getting good, and what we hear on 
Sundays should be remembered and acted upon during the week. 

We must not repeat the commandment ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” and then as soon as we get home do something to vex them, or 
turn sulky and disobedient. And it is no good talking about being 
loving and forgiving in school, if the minute school is over we begin 
fighting and quarrelling in the streets or playground, and using rude, 
angry lata If a boy has played a mean trick on you, don’t try 
and pay him back by doing the same thing to him, it is not manly, it is 
not Christian,—but be sure of this, that it is far braver of you, and the 
boy will respect you far more, if you control yourself and return good 
for evil, than if you gave way to your anger, and tried to hurt or annoy 
him. Temptations come in different ways, but we must not let them get 
the better of us. Perhaps you want very much to go to some show, but 
you have not any money; well, it is far better to go without—you will 
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soon get over the disappointment—than borrow the shilling, and then 
not be able to pay it back. You say you are afraid your school-fellows 
will look down upon you for being so poor,—but is there any shame in 
being poor if you are honest and industrious? No, there is much more 
shame in begging and borrowing, and in trying to show off and de what 
you really are not; and Jesus calls this sort of pride and pretence 
‘‘hypocrisy.”’ 

Above all things, then, let us be true to ourselves, and, as Shakespere 
says, we cannot then be false to any man. Let us be true in our work, 
true in our play, and true in whateyer we do or say. Do not let us 
shirk even five minutes of our work, whether in our lessons, in the mill, 
or whatever our occupation may be, but let us rather take an honest 
pride in working faithfully the whole time, and not merely just when the 
master’s eye is upon us. And we can be true in our play as well as our 
work—there must be no cheating, no taking mean advantages, but every 
boy and girl must be able to trust each other, for only in this way can 
games be happily carried on. If we do an unfair trick or tell an untruth 
perhaps none of our companions will find it out, but God knows and sees 
everything, and think how it must grieve Him when He sees us do 
wrong and give way to our faults and tempers, after sending us so many 
voices and messengers to show us the right way? We have the voice of 
conscience always within us, and we are taught in our homes and in the 
Sunday school, from our earliest days, what is right and what is wrong, so 
we cannot excuse ourselves by saying we did not know what our duty was. 

When we want to do something pleasant instead of what is right, 
if we want to go a ramble or have a game when we ought to be 
working, or helping at home, is there not an uncomfortable feeling some- 
where in our hearts, warning us against following our own inclinations? 
Therefore, before we run off to play let us think whether anything is 
wanted at home that we could be doing—whether there is not milk to 
fetch, or mother to help, or baby to look after,—little things they seem, 
but are really as important as the great things, for they help in the 
formation of our character. Perhaps father has asked us to dig the 
garden for him during the week, that it may be ready for him on 
Saturday to sow the seeds, and suppose it has been a particularly fine 
week, and we have been so anxious to practise cricket for the coming 
match that we have neglected the garden ; how do you think that father 
feels when he comes home on Saturday, and finds his wishes disregarded ? 
With what a sad heart he will set to work to do what we ought cheerfully 
to have done, and what a disappointment to him to think that the child 
whom he had brought up, clothed, and fed, and loved, could not even do 
this little thing in return! If we could see into that father’s heart and hear 
his sigh, we should wonder how we could have done such a thoughtless, 
selfish thing—what was a game of cricket worth if this was what it cost 
—and though it did not mean that we did not love him, yet it showed 
that love of self was very great and might some day be a dangerous foe. 

And it is just the same with mother for both boys and girls. She 
leads a hard, toiling life, busy from morning to night getting things 
ready for us, and trying to keep home comfortable. She has no time for 
rest, or change, or a refreshing walk, but often with an aching head and 
weary limbs she has to work on—washing, cleaning, sewing, and cooking, 
with a fretful baby perhaps to nurse in between—we can hardly realize 
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what it all means, but the very least we can do is to try and share her 
work by willing hands and helpful ways. And even if a child is too 
young to clean the floor or mend the clothes, it can surely always take a 
sunny face in to its mother, and cheer her with loving words and an 
obedient will! 

We cannot all be clever, but we can all be honest and helpful and 
true, and this is all that God requires of us. And we all have our duties 
to perform, our faults to cure, our time and talents to make the best 
possible use of, and in the life of Christ we have an ever-living example 
of what a true life is, what we ought always to be aiming for. We get 
discouraged, however, and think it is too hard to be always trying to be 
good, and always trying to control our tempers and always forgiving 
people, however much they have vexed us. But if we were to think a 
little more of Jesus, who had far more temptations than we, which were 
far harder to resist; and yet, because he thought so much of his duty to 
God and tried to fear Him and keep His commandments, made himself 
able to resist them—if only His life and example were more constantly 
before us, and in our thoughts I think we should oftener cease to do evil 
and oftener strive to do well. Don’t let us keep these thoughts only for 
Sunday; we have more need for them in the week-days, because we 
have more trials and difficulties and temptations then, but when we feel 
inclined to give a sharp answer back let us remember the love and 
gentleness of Jesus, and let the thought of all the blessings we enjoy 
make us ashamed of our weakness and selfishness. 

It is a good plan, when we go to bed, just to think over what we have 
done during the day—where we have been selfish and unkind, how often 
we have tried to do right, where we have wasted our time, and whether 
we have set as good an example as we might to our younger brothers 
and sisters! We should constantly examine ourselves and see how we 
can improve our lives, and each night we should resolve to make greater 
efforts to become better boys and girls, better men and women. Above 
all let us pause a moment to think over our joys and blessings which 
make our lives so rich and happy. Let us ask ourselves whether we 
deserve all the beauty and happiness that surround us—which God 
pours down upon us whether we are grateful or not! Do we realize 
sufficiently what a blessing health is, and how much we can do if we are 
strong and well, and how many things we can enjoy? Are we sufficiently 
thankful for the legs that carry us about, for the hands that enable us to 
work, for the ears that hear, and the eyes that see, and the power we 
have of talking and reading, and, above all, are we grateful enough for 
the blessings of home and friends? If we have got these things, as 
most of us have, ought there ever to be heard a cross word or a discon- 
tented murmur? 

Just let us think over these things a little sometimes, and try if we 
cannot profit rather more by the time and trouble our teachers take 
with us. Let us listen more earnestly to the prayers we hear, and think 
what the hymns mean as we sing them, and try more seriously to make 
our Sunday lessons a help and guide to us. And let each day, and each 
week, and each year, see us striving a little more to make our lives better 
by keeping God’s commandments, and trying to live in the same brave, 
loving, trustful way as Jesus Christ lived. 

A Norra or ENGLAND TEACHER. 
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sacred,—then, you may depend on it, he will grow in importance, and 
remain long ; or, if he leaves, will do so only to be promoted to some 
place of ene trust and usefulness and worth. It is such boys, and 
girls too, who throw themselves into the spirit of their work at work-time, 
and play at play-time, who will do the world’s best work, and are most 
honourable and are the real heroes and saints. Get your teacher to tell 
you about the early life of George Stephenson, and you will find therein 
the story of a boy who matched Fis surroundings and who did not simply 
play at being a mechanic, but loved machinery so much that it became 
as dear to him as toys and sweets are to some boys and girls. I have 
left out the real names of the transparent-bodied animals Sectitiee there 
are many of them and they have all hard names. 

Now, if we turn back the dark-brown weeds which fringe our pool on the 
side nearest the sea we are quite sure to find some other prizes. See, here 
is a large five-fingered starfish, bright orange and scarlet in colour; let us 
look at it closely. Of course it is not really a fish, for it has no fins, no tail, 
and no back-bone, such as herrings, and trout, and gold-fish have. If 
we look at its back it looks like a rough, five-rayed star, each ray being 
about four inches long, and all five being fixed to a central circular part 
about two inches across. Now take a magnifying-glass and look closely 
at its surface, It is nearly covered with spiny knobs, and, between them, 
strange objects like pincers that keep up a continual snapping. For a 
long while these snapping pincers were thought to be separate animals of 
another kind which had settled on the star-fish, but now it is known that 
they are a part ot the animal itself, and it is supposed that their work is 
to keep its skin clean, They are certainly very busy, turning now this 
way and now that, and snapping in a laughable manner. If we search 
very carefully over the central portion of the star we shall find a small 
spot that has neither spiny knobs nor snappers, but when looked at 
> Sears a strong magnifier, or better still, through a microscope, is seen 
to be very beautiful indeed. It very much resembles what is called 
‘‘brain-coral,”’ and it is composed of lime arranged in ridges and furrows, 
The furrows are pierced with many tiny holes, too small to take the point 
of the finest needle.. This tiny spot, or boss, is called the madreporic 
plate, and its use is to filter the water which the starfish needs when he 
wants to use his sucker feet. When we turn him on his back we can see 
along each ray four rows of active sucker-feet waving to and fro, and try- 
ing to find something to lay hold of. There are hundreds of these feet, 
and when in use they are all filled with water, which has been carefully 
filtered through the madreporic plate, so that no grit or sand might get 
into them and damage them. When not needed the water is emptied 
out of the feet and they are drawn through tiny holes into the ray. 
Each foot has its own hole to retreat into. ‘The mouth is.in the middle 
of the lower surface, and leads to an inside, which is as interesting as the 
outside is, and I wish I had time to tell you more about it; but we must 
make haste, or the returning tide will drive us away before we have seen 
all we wish. There are many different kinds of starfishes, some with 
hardly any rays at all, and others with very many, The one I have been 
telling you about is the commonest, and if ever you see one left on the 
shore you must not forget to notice the things I have mentioned, and then, 
if it be alive, go and drop it into a pool to wait for the rising tide, If it 
be dead you can dry it and keep it to look at when you are at home. 
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Oho! what is this? Now you have got something worth looking at. 
What! you don’t like to pick it up? Well, then, I will. See it is per- 
fectly harmless, and beautiful beyond description. Because in the water 
it is dusky-brown and apparently hairy, it has been called a sea-mouse, 
really it is a kind of worm. Very different from the garden-worm which 
we all know, and which perhaps some of us don’t like. Now hold it on a 
piece of cool sea-weed in the sun’s rays and tell me what colour you think 
itis. Aha! I have you now! You had better tell me what colour z¢ zs 
not! for certainly that might be the easier way. And yet, I don’t know 
that, either, for though the list would be a very short one if we had to put 
down the colours that are not to be found, it would take so long to make 
certain that they are not there! In fact I believe every colour ‘‘under 
the sun’’ may be found on the thick covering of hairs and bristles that 
clothe the back of this beautiful worm. It is about four inches long and 
two inches wide, and how it can be a worm would I dare say, puzzle you. 
The men who study animals closely, and know what is inside them, have 
found that the sea-mouse has ‘“‘ works”’ that are built up after the style 
of worms, and as they go by the ‘‘ works”’ inside rather than. the coat 
outside, they have decided that it must be a kind of worm. Now each 
hair and bristle and quill that grows upon the back of this worm has 
very fine lines or pee ruled along it, from end to end; and these 
ridges, when they catch the sunlight, reflect it in such a way as to split it 
up and show the most brilliant colours. Sunlight, you know, is really a 
mixture of many coloured lights, and the hairs show some and not others. 
I dare say you have made soap bubbles and been delighted with their 
brilliant colours when the sun shone upon them. These bubbles do 
exactly what the sea-mouse’s bristles do,—they split the sunlight up into 
its separate colours. And so the back of the sea-mouse sparkles and 
glitters and glows with all the different colours that are seen on a soap- 
bubble, but more brilliantly ; and what is better still, it does not burst 
and break up just at the very best time, as soap bubbles always do! 
Now take one hair and trace the colours from one end to the other of it. 
First, purplish-blue, then deep blue, greenish-blue, emerald-green, 
grass-green, bright golden-flame-yellow, coppery-red, scarlet, crimson, 
mauve, pearly-pink, and at the end a soft, tender combination of colours, 
too refined to have names given to them ; like the colours of the sky and 
clouds after an autumn sunset. Here again is one of the quills, which is 
yet more beautiful because different colours are found side by side along 
its whole length, with a sort of subdued glowing brown underneath all, 
to show the more brilliant colours more harmoniously. Black and gold 
passing into deep blue and orange, crimson and green passing into 
purple and pale golden-yellow. No fairy princess ever had a more 
beautiful robe, spun out of rainbow-cloud, and ornamented with scales from 
butterflies’ wings or humming-birds’ feathers. Poor, beautiful little sea- 
mouse; it writhes and wriggles about, trying to get back into the water 
and the shadows of rock and weed,—little knowing that each movement of 
its body causes it to sparkle and glitter all over, so that we are loth to put 
it back into its native fairyland pool. Drop it in just here, and we will 
watch it as it swims and crawls back into its retreat under the big stones. 

Now, I suppose we must leave our pool, with its sandhoppers and 
shrimps, and crabs, and pearly shells, its tiny sand-stars and other water- 
folk, all.too busy about their own business to be interfered with by im- 
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pertinent people such as you and I, who must always be meddling and 
prying into nooks and corners, and wanting to know the reason why 
about things. See, the tide is quite low now and we can walk a long way 
out over the rocks and find some other wonders, which I will tell you 
about next month ; so good-bye for the present. 

T. Ropinson. 


THE TEACHING OF FESUS ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS LIFE. 
IV.—Fresh Skins for New Wine. 


HE wonderful cures of disease effected by Jesus are a natural intro- 
duction to the most characteristic feature of the Galilean ministry, 
viz., the way Jesus dealt with sinners. It was here that he showed his 
marked originality, his unique spiritual genius, his deepest prophetic 
insight into the relation between God and the human soul. And it was 
through his attitude toward sinners that the opposition began between 
him and the Scribes and Pharisees, the cleft which rapidly widened into 
the chasm, the contest which ended in the crucifixion. Let us not misjudge 
these Scribes and Pharisees, especially let us avoid the error of thinking 
they were all hypocrites. Some of them may have been, for their attach- 
ment to forms and ceremonies would tend to produce the hypocrisy ; but 
the great majority had a genuine belief in their religion, such as it was. 
They represent one of the great permanent instincts in religious nature, 
and furnish a type well known to-day. They were earnest, but narrow- 
minded ; they would make great sacrifices for what they felt to be right, 
they would compel their lower nature to bow down before a higher 
authority ; but this authority was always a voice from the past, never the 
living inspiration of a present God. These were the men who built the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and in so doing showed themselves true 
descendants of their fathers who had killed those prophets. Fathers and 
sons alike, they could not honour a man till long after he was dead ; 
then, and then only, he spoke to them with Divine authority, and they 
built him a grand tomb. 

The first of the scribes was Ezra, who returned from Babylon with 
Nehemiah about 450 B.c., and persuaded the returned exiles to adopt a 
strict system of religious discipline, and introduced a kind of spiritual drill, 
which was afterwards greatly increased in amount, with the object of 
purifying a people tor the Lorp, and securing a thoroughly righteous 
community. It was through the labours of these scribes that the Old 
Testament assumed its present form, and when that task was completed 
they continued a similar task in the elaboration of what is now known as 
the Talmud, in all endeavouring to settle by rule exactly what everybody 
ought to do under every conceivable circumstance. They did indeed 
fashion a yoke of tremendous weight and laid it on men’s shoulders. The 
Pharisees were the party who really tried to bear this immense burden. 
As the difficulty of carrying out all the requirements of the law and the 
tradition of the elders became more and more grievous, and the early 
delight in the law of the Lorn, which finds such beautiful expression in 
many of the Psalms, began to give place to a widespread sense of intoler- 
able weariness, the Pharisees, whose name means Separatists, determined 
to separate themselves from the rest of the Jews, and still more from all 
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avoidable contact with the world outside, so as to form a sort of inner 
circle where they could lead lives of punctilious righteousness, and so 
prepare, and, at any rate, be ready themselves for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. To take a modern phrase, their one method of pre- 
paring for the heavenly kingdom was the method of Elimination, z.e., 
casting out all but the select few, and destroying all the rest as compara- 
tively worthless. 

To this method Jesus opposed his method of Redemption. 

Elimination or Redemption, these two methods meet us with their oppos- 
ing claims in every social problem of the present day. Throughout the 
lower realms of natural life we resort freely to the method of elimination ; 
we pick out the strongest seedlings, and throw the rest away to perish. 
All through the animal kingdom Nature protects the strong and crushes 
out the weak. Our famous breeds of horses, sheep, and oxen are pro- 
duced by a similar process of judicious selection, which allows only the 
best to live and propagate their kind. Nor is man exempt from the 
natural law of the struggle for existence, with its consequences, the weak 
to the wall and the survival of the fittest; and there have been times 
when man has deliberately aided nature’s stern rule, as when the laws of 
ancient Sparta forbade the rearing of unhealthy children. This method the 
Pharisee applied to religion. He said: ‘‘ The people that know not the 
law are accursed,’’ he would let them go their own way to destruction, 
careful only to keep himself from the contamination of their touch. 

The soul of Jesus revolted from the hard exclusiveness of this method. 
His heart yearned after the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; he wanted 
to find them and save them, not let them perish in the wilderness. Jesus 
does not seem to have had any thought of a world-wide mission, of a 
wholesale conversion of the Gentiles, or even the Samaritans. An enor- 
mous work lay right before him, and he concentrated all his energies, and 
directed all the labours of his helpers upon this duty which he found 
nearest to hand. It was the redemption of sinners among his own 
countrymen. Redemption means “ buying back,’’ paying a price to set 
captives free from slavery ; and the Christian Church has been right in 
representing redemption as the essential feature of Christ’s work on earth. 
But see how simply and naturally it all begins. The price Jesus pays in 
his early ministry is the free-flowing sympathy of his loving heart ; what 
he does is just what his true followers have learned from him to do, and 
have been doing ever since. He goes about among sinners, is not afraid 
of being polluted by their company, and speaks to them the message of 
the Father’s love. He preaches to them his glad tidings: God is their 
Heavenly Father, who cares for everyone of his children however lost and 
dead in trespasses and sins ; who will see the prodigal son a great way 
off, and welcome him home with rejoicing. There is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. 

We can see clearly that this was the new method of Jesus—the method 
of redemption by love; human affection and sympathy vouching for 
the love of heaven, and paying the price which sets the captive free from 
the slavery of sin. We can ate see that Jesus preached this gospel with 
very striking results. He attracted great crowds; he won over them great 
moral influence; he could touch and change the heart. Perhaps we can 
best measure his spiritual power by seeing how his purity, so awful yet so 
tender, affected many a woman who had been a sinner. It is a class few 
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keep the Jewish law. What, however, is clear is that, as the difficulties 
increased, Jesus came to feel that much was being taught in the name of 
religion which was not of binding authority, or even of moral value; and 
he knew that in his own soul there was revealed a higher law than the 
law written in the Pentateuch, or the oral tradition of the Elders. This is 
the secret of the lofty claim he makes: ‘‘ The Son of Man is Lord even 
of the sabbath,’’ for ‘‘ The sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
sabbath.”’ 

It is very difficult to say with confidence what were the new forms, the 
fresh skins, Jesus wished to have for the new religious spirit. Probably 
his early death interrupted any plans he may have had, and when the 
evangelists afterwards tried to write down what the disciples remembered 
about them their recollections would be interwoven with the many customs 
that had already become established in the Christian Church. One thing 
however we may safely ascribe to Jesus himself, he taught his disciples 
how to pray. The close communion through prayer which Jesus had with 
God made a very deep impression on the minds of his most intimate 
disciples,—those whom he had called to be ‘‘fishers of men,” the little 
band who constantly accompanied him and were trained to help in his 
work. Mark i. 35 tells us how, after the excitement and triumph of heal- 
ing and preaching, ‘‘in the morning, a great while before it was day, he 
rose up and went out and departed into a desert place, and there prayed.” 
And Mark vi. 46 tells us how Jesus, having vainly sought for quiet rest 
in a desert place (31), after having had compassion on the multitude and 
taught them many things (34), at length sent them all away, and 
‘‘ departed into a mountain to pray.’’? Matthew and Luke give us further 
instances showing how, even in this most private and personal relation 
between Jesus and God, enough was known to the disciples to cause them — 
to be profoundly influenced by the example of their master. It was after 
he had been praying that the disciples came to him and said, ‘ Lord, 
teach us how to pray ’’; and, in answer, he gave them the prayer which 
begins, ‘‘ Our Father, who art in heaven.’’ But it was rather by personal 
example than by giving them any set form of words that Jesus taught his 
disciples how to pray. They could not help seeing that he renewed his 
strength by waiting on the Lorn, and meeting his Heavenly Father on 
those mountain heights. He must have been saddened by the sight of 
so much sin and misery, he must have been discouraged by the grow- 
ing bitterness of an opposition which was unscrupulous enough to say he 
cast out demons through Beelzebub, and accused him of being a glutton and 
a winebibber, and began at length to plot against his life. Saddened and 
discouraged, Jesus sought the solitude where he could be alone with God, 
and then there came about a veritable transfiguration, and he returned after 
a night of prayer with his face glowing with enthusiasm, radiant with that 
all-powerful faith which was strong enough to remove mountains. Un- 
doubtedly it was the consciousness of this communion, his knowledge that 
he could speak with God as a child with a father, which gave Jesus his 
gospel of the Divine Fatherhood, and enabled him to speak as one having 
authority, and to forgive sins, speaking for God the words God had 
spoken in his soul; and then, with his further conviction that this Divine 
Fatherhood was universal, Jesus went forth to establish his new method 
of salvation by redemption, to seek and to save that which was lost, and, 
in the end, to give his life a ransom for many. 
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The Christian world generally has accepted only half his message. It 
has accepted Jesus as the Son of God, but has not accepted, in the same 
sense, the universal Fatherhood of God. The truest disciples of Jesus 
now are those who accept his entire teaching, and especially those who 
are so influenced by his example that they learn of him to pray, and so 
to pray to ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven,’’ that the Divine Fatherhood 
becomes to them the most real of facts, the most blessed of truths. Jesus 
founded the Christian Church by teaching his disciples how to pray; they 
learned from him to ask and to receive the Holy Spirit which gave them 
guidance and strength; and it is this living inspiration of an ever-present 
God which makes Christ’s religion the realization of the new covenant 
foretold by the Hebrew Prophet: ‘‘I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah. . . . I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people; and they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lorp: for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them, saith the Lorn ; for I will forgive their sin, and their iniquity I 
will remember no more.” (Fer. xxxi. 31-34.) 

H. SHaen Sot ty. 


LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES. 
II.—Forgiveness. 


READINGS FROM THE BiBLE.—Esau’s forgiveness of Jacob, Geneszs 
XXV. 27-34, XXVii., Xxxiil. I-16. Joseph’s forgiveness of his brethren, 
Genesis xxxvii. to xlvii., 1. 15-21. Davidspares Saul’s life, 7 Sam. xviii., 
XXIV. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SuBJECT.—Find verses in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in Luke, and Romans, on forgiveness of enemies. What were 
Christ’s words on the cross? and Stephen’s words as he was dying ? 


HERE is a story which Shakespeare introduces into his play of ‘“ As 
*p you like it.’’ Oliver and Orlando were brothers. Orlando was 
young, brave, and handsome. Oliver, the elder, was by his father’s will 
appointed his brother’s guardian, but he was jealous of his popularity, and 
not only failed in his duty to him concerning his education, but even 
sought to get rid of him. He therefore heard with much satisfaction that 
Orlando was going to engage in a wrestling-match with a celebrated 
wrestler at some sports to be held at a neighbouring Duke’s palace. 
Here was a famous opportunity for Orlando to be killed without the sin 
being laid to his brother’s charge. Great was his dismay when he learned 
that Orlando had come off victor and the good opinion of everyone was 
considerably heightened by his strength and daring. Oliver therefore in 
his unnatural hatred turned him out of his house and Orlando escaped 
into a neighbouring forest to find food and shelter as he might. 

Sometime afterwards as he was wandering about, sadly deploring his 
fate he espied a man sleeping under an oak perfectly unconscious of a 
venomous snake gliding near him,—but which slunk away on seeing 
Orlando,—or of a lioness under a bush ready to pounce upon him. 
Orlando knew the sleeper ; it was his brother, his enemy. If he left him 
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in his unconscious, unprotected state to the mercy of wild animals, no one 
would be the wiser and he would be rid of his persecutor. 


‘Twice did he turn his back, and purposed so; 
' But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quickly fell before him.” 


This is how Oliver, repentant and touched by his brother’s magnanimity, 
related the event to some friends of Orlando. To his credit, be it said, 
he acknowledged all his wrong-doing and with tears of remorse on the 
one side and forgiveness on the other, the brothers became reconciled. 

Now hear the story of Gudrun. 

It is from an old German poem that this story is taken and deals 
mostly with battles, warriors, imprisoned maidens, &c., and altogether 
describes an age when people did not live as securely as they do now, and 
might came before right. The lesson of forgiveness stands out all the 
more clearly in a darkened time when reconciliation with enemies was 
only a matter of time and the old feud was ready to break out at the first 
opportunity. 

Well, there was a certain king and queen named Hettel and Hilda. 
They had a son and daughter, Ortwein and Gudrun. Gudrun was very 
beautiful and a great many knights and heroes came to demand her in 
marriage, but she loved none save a neighbouring prince called Herwig. 
He was approved by her parents, and it was agreed that in a year’s time 
they should be married. 

Meanwhile a rejected lover named Hartmuth, returning to his native 
land of Normandy, pondered how he could be avenged on Gudrun and 
her father for refusing him. His mother Gerlind was a wicked woman 
and counselled him to make waron King Hettel. He therefore prepared 
a mighty army to invade his enemy’s territory, which was all the easier 
to do as King Hettel was absent, helping Herwig the successful lover 
against the invasion of the heathen. Hartmuth besieged the castle in 
which Queen Hilda and Gudrun were awaiting the return of their husband 
and father. Their servants and followers defended them as well as they 
could, but the Normans were triumphant, and finally Hartmuth took 
Gudrun prisoner with a number of her maidens and again set sail for his 
own land, leaving Hilda to bewail the loss of her daughter and the absence 
of her husband. 

She, poor lady, had yet a deeper sorrow in store for her. When 
Hettel heard how Gudrun had been taken and his castle sacked, he 
hastened to make peace with the heathen and secure their services in 
pursuing the Normans, whom they overtook and engaged in battle. But 
alas! Hettel received his death wound and his son Ortwein dared not 
return to bring the sad news to his mother. An old warrier named Wate 
undertook to tell her, and when the first anguish of grief was over they 
took counsel together to recover Gudrun and avenge the death of King 
Hettel. A great many neighbours and friends came to their aid, among 
whom were of course Herwig, Gudrun’s lover and Ortwein her brother. 
But they had still some years to wait before the young warriors were 
strong enough to fight; years, during which Gudrun had to pine in 
captivity, receiving much cruel and degrading treatment from Queen 
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Gerlind, and finding no peace save in the loving kindness of the Queen’s 
daughter Ortrun and her would-be-lover Hartmuth, who to do him 
justice, did try to shield her from his mother’s vindictiveness. Neverthe- 
less Gudrun could not forget it was he who had brought all this misery 
upon her. When he went away to the wars he entreated his mother to 
be more kind to the captive girl, and Gerlind promised, only however to 
pass more indignities upon her when Hartmuth’s back was turned. 

One bitter, snowy day the wicked Queen commanded Gudrun to wash 
some clothes in the sea. Now among the maidens who had been 
captured with Gudrun was one Hildeburg, who loved her mistress very 
dearly, and when she heard this cruel command she went with her to 
show her loyalty. So they stood with bare feet on the shore, washing, 
while the snow fell around them and the March wind blew keenly. As 
they washed they saw a boat coming towards them in which sat two men, 
who, on seeing the girls, sprang out of the boat and accosted them in 
kind and gentle tones. It was Herwig and Ortwein, but they did not 
recognise the maidens at first, so changed were they through grief, bad 
food, and ill-usage. Nevertheless in the course of conversation they soon 
discovered them and heard of their sufferings through the cruelty of 
Queen Gerlind. 

Imagine the joy of Gudrun when she was clasped in the arms of her 
faithful lover Herwig, who showed her the ring she had given him at their 
betrothal, and then he and Ortwein promised to come with a large army 
and rescue Gudrun with all her maidens. F 

The two girls slept comfortably that night, and early next morning 
they saw a number of bright helmets and shields moving beside the sea. 
Suddenly they heard cries of alarm sounding throughout the castle. 
Queen Gerlind trembled, and her husband and son armed themselves for 
the fight. Then ensued a terrible battle which ended in the conquest of 
the Norman castle and the triumph of Ortwein, Herwig, and their men, 
among whom was the stout old warrier Wate, who has been mentioned 
before. He was the most fierce and revengeful of them all, and asked 
Gudrun to show him the wicked Queen, but she would not. However 
someone else betrayed her to him, and he caught her trying to hide from 
his fury, but in vain. He killed her, and had it not been for Gudrun’s 
intervention, would have killed the whole family ; but she begged him to 
spare Ortrun the sweet young princess, who had tried in vain to prevent 
her mother’s ill-treatment. He was for slaying. Hartmuth also, but 
Ortwein interceded and he was led away captive. They all now went 
back triumphant to Gudrun’s country, where her mother forgot all her 
woes and sorrows in the delight of seeing her daughter once more. 

Then Gudrun led Ortrun to her mother and begged her to kiss the 
gentle maiden who had been brought captivein her turn. At first Queen 
Hilda refused, but Gudrun pleaded so generously for the girl who had 
been so kind to her that at last her mother consented. Hartmuth was 
then led forward, a prisoner in irons, but Gudrun said :— 

‘« Mother it is not right to reward evil with eternal hate. I beg you, 
grant pardon to King Hartmuth.”’ 

This was very difficult for Queen Hilda to do at first, remembering 
how he had stolen her daughter, but the latter’s pleading words softened 
her and Hartmuth was set free. 

Now came the wedding and coronation of King Herwig and Queen 
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Gudrun, and great were the feastings and rejoicings. In her happiness 
Gudrun could not be content until others were happy, so she managed a 
reconciliation between the rival families and persuaded her brother 
Ortwein to take Ortrun to wife, while the discarded lover Hartmuth was 
to be consoled with the hand of her faithful attendant Hildeburg. But 
the old warrior Wate who thought much of fighting and revenge and little 
of the gracious power of forgiveness, went to Gudrun and said, ‘‘ There 
can be no peace between us until Hartmuth and Ortrun go to Lady Hilda 
and ask her pardon. If she consents there may be peace.”’ 

To which Gudrun replied, ‘‘ Do not trouble yourself, Wate, about 
her; she has already forgiven them.” 

And all was peace and content. Herwig and Ortwein swore eternal 
friendship, and when Gudrun was about to ride away to her husband’s 
house, Ortrun her newly-made sister said to her, ‘‘ God reward you, 
Gudrun, for your goodness to me. To you I owe Ortwein’s love and my 
brother Hartmuth’s freedom.” 

As another illustration of the lesson of forgiveness Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Heart of John Middleton ’’ might be added. 

Acnes BaRTRAM. 


GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 
Letter VII. 


Y dear Aunt Anne,—I have been thinking a good deal of what 
you said in your letter about manners. Jack and I read it over 
together and talked a lot about it, and we came to the conclusion that 
good manners are very nice when they show what one’s real feelings are, 
and very nasty when they hide what one’s real feelings are. So, as we 
both really wish to be good-mannered, and really wish to be honest as 
well, we must try to have our feelings nice to match our manners. You 
see, if we really stick to our good intentions, there is no knowing, auntie 
dear, what a charming nephew and niece you will have some of these 
days; only it is a very big ‘‘If,’”’ is it not? 

I am glad to tell you mother is very well again; she goes about just 
like her old self, and will not let me do a thing more than she can help. 
I get afraid of her knocking herself up again, and father sometimes just 
takes her by both arms, and puts her into the arm-chair by the kitchen 
fire, and says ‘‘There, wife! Now do stay just for a bit. What’s the 
good of keeping a dog and barking yourself? Where's the sense of 
having a grown-up daughter, and working as though she were a baby in 
long clothes?”” Mother laughs and does as father tells her for a while, 
but before five minutes are over she looks as though he had told her to 
sit om the fire instead of dy it—(and she would do that, too, if father 
thought it best)—and the next thing I know she has made an excuse of 
the kettle boiling, or baby crying, or the children coming in from school, 
to get on her feet again. 

The long and short of it is, she is so busy and active she leaves very 
little about the house for me to do, and, though I think it is a pity, I 
cannot help it. And the result is that, now I do not go to the mill, I 
have a great deal of time on my hands. 

Being summer weather there are no classes going on, and I have all 
the long summer evenings to myself as well as the afternoons. I don’t 
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feel as if I wasted the evenings. When the children are in bed, and 
father has finished his tea, Jack and I generally take a walk. It happens 
as often as not that we meet George and Annie, and, auntie dear, we 
have had some most delightful walks. Almost every evening we find out 
something new that is beautiful or interesting. First we had to listen 
for the nightingale and the cuckoo. They have left off singing now. I 
am sure I never knew until this year how many times they change their 
notes before they do leave off. Then there was always some new plant 
coming into blossom. George knows a great deal about flowers; he is 
quite a botanist. And he does tell one so nicely; I think he really has 
taught me something. You see, though he knows all the Latin names 
of the plants, he does not bother me with them; he tells me the pretty 
English names, and sometimes he will take a flower all to pieces and tell 
me the use of all the different parts. I never thought before how 
wonderful flowers are. Then we have found such lots of birds’ nests, and 
George and Jack between them seem to know, from the eggs and the 
way it is built, which bird each nest belongs to. And the sunsets have 
been so glorious. I think there never were such sunsets as there have 
been this summer. You know Janey’s and my bedroom window looks 
towards the sunset, and many an evening when we have come in the 
glow has been still there all over the sky; and Janey and I have sat 
looking at it and having such nice talks. No, I do not think I have 
wasted my evenings. But I own I am rather unhappy about my after- 
noons. 1 do not seem to have anything to show for them. When I 
reckon up the time I have spent in house-work, I find it amounts to really 
very little. You know I am pretty quick about most things I do. It does 
not ever take me long to set the tea-table, or wash up the tea-things, or 
to get the children into bed. When I say, ‘‘ Well, mother ! what next?” 
mother just looks round the room, and says, ‘‘ Well, Maggie, there don’t 
seem to be anything wants doing just now.” And then, well then, 
auntie,—I am ashamed to confess it, but I suppose I must keep my 
promise—and be quite honest in all my letters to you—then I dawdle. 
It does not look at all nice now I have written it down, and, I suppose, 
you will say it is zot at all nice. But it is quite true. I take up a book 
and go into the garden and wander round doing nothing; or I go 
upstairs and sit on my bed and think. The other day I found I had 
been leaning against the door-post in the sunshine, for a whole hour, 
doing absolutely nothing at all. It is very pleasant at the time. I do 
not think I know anything nicer in fine, warm weather. But it gives 
one a dreadful sort of dissatisfied feeling when one goes to bed. I am 
afraid I must have been very dawdly lately. I have so often felt mopey 
and dissatisfied, so I thought it would be a bit of a lesson for me to 
write and tell you. It is so very disagreeable to put one’s faults down 
on paper for someone else to see. Especially when they are mean, 
stupid little faults, that any grown-up wonian ought to be ashamed of. 
Janey wants me to hear her say her geography. Janey is an ex- 
ample to anyone: she never dawdles, and she is never cross. In fact, I 
have not found out what her fault is yet, unless it is thinking too little of 
herself. There! I made her read that and she blushed right up to her 
eyes, and said, ‘‘Oh! Maggie!’’ so shocked. I won’t keep her waiting, 
bless her, nor tease her any more, Good-bye, dear auntie. Always 
your loving niece, MARGARET, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE discussion on the Teaching of Morality in public schools continues to 
occupy the attention of many thinkers and workers in America. Mrs. Mary W. 
Garfield recently read a paper, in which she pleads as follows: ‘“‘ There seems 
to be much dissatisfaction with our public schools to-day. There is much said 
and written against the cramming process, the impractical courses of study, 
the system of examinations, and many other charges are Jaid at the door of 
this great, free system of education, which, despite its imperfections, every 
American may be proud of.” 

_ We might well apply these words to England, and also agree with her 
when she urges: ‘“‘ Even with the present condition of things, I believe our 
schools are worth what they cost. We ought to be glad that we can take the 
poor, neglected child out of his miserable home, and for several hours in the day 
place him in a pleasant, well-lighted, well-ventilated room, where he can see 
the bright faces of less unfortunate children.” 

THEN as to the question: Can morality be taught without sectarianism ? 
Mrs. Garfield answers thus: “I think most persons holding our rational faith 
will unhesitatingly say that morality can be taught without sectarianism, and 
we are the ones more than all others to advocate this advance step. Because 
we most of ‘all feel that ‘mere morality’ is the essence of religion, because 
we feel that a man’s salvation must be worked out by_being moral; because 
we believe that the religious life lived out is the moral life; this question must 
of necessity mean much more to those of our larger faith than it does to those 
holding narrow views of God and humanity.” ‘ 

SHE would go one step further, and here it is that we begin to tread on 
thorny ground: “ Besides trying to teach the child to be pure, and true, and 
brave, and honest, and cheerful, and helpful, why can he not learn something of 
the faithfulness of the universe—the Fatherhood of God? The little boy or girl 
whose mind is rightly directed can be made to see the wonderful miracles of 
nature all about—the beauty of the flower, the song of the bird, the glory of 
the springtime. Children may be led to see the unity of creation; that one 
purpose, one thought, runs through all; that chance does not rule, but law, 
inevitable law.” 

WE presume many Unitarians would be satisfied with teaching like this, 
but what would Canon Gregory, or Cardinal Manning, or Dr. Rigg say about 
it? Might they not urge that the principles of Episcopacy, Roman Catholicism, 
and Methodism were more important and precious to them than a belief in 
the Fatherhood of God and the unity of Nature? In the interests alike of a 
national system of elementary education, and of honesty, freedom, and charity 
in religion, we are compelled, according to our present light, to support those 
who relegate to the State secular instruction, and to the various Churches the 
teaching of religion. 

GRADED lessons are useful helps to the busy, or inexperienced teacher. 
The Boston Society has recently issued a carefully compiled list of suitable 
books for Sunday school pupils from five to nineteen years of age. The Editor 
contends that ‘our Sunday schools can, and should, graduate pupils having a 
good general knowledge of the history and teachings of the Bible, the essential 
principles of morality, the guiding truths of religion, and the doctrines for 
which our Unitarian Churches stand.” We shall refer to this list again, and 
try to show how it might be adapted to English needs. 

THE attention of teachers and parents is specially directed to Mr. Wright’s 
paper on ‘‘Our Home Reading Circle.” We shall be glad to hear that 
arene ” have been started in connection with our various schools and local 

nions, 
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